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MR. BRESNAHAN: Brutus will start with a discussion of the 
-teus. 


Brutus Hamilton: What I am going to say about the discus :s 
seey little of my own idea. I have made no great contribution to °%! 
msisnce of discus throwing. Most of what I shall say has been sai 


“2iere, so at the outset I want to make it clear that these ideas 
oac6 no claim to being original. I have nothing revolutionary to 
rcontribute as I have added little, if anything, to the sum of know- 
‘i2dge concerning this event. 


The first point I want to make about discus throwing is 
‘that, as nearly as I can figure it, a man's turning throw should 
‘exceed his standing throw by about 11 to 15 percent. I believe that 
‘is important. If you have a man whose turning throw exceeds his 
standing throw by more than 15 percent, study him carefully as much 
may be learned from him. If any of your men are not getting at least 
ll percent additional by their turn, something is wrong. In other 
‘words a man who can throw 140 feet standing should throw close to 
160 feet turning. If he doesn't, he has something wrong and needs 
work on his turn. 


One thing which I have used with some success is what might 
be called the talon grip. In grasping the discus in this fashion, 
‘the athlete's hand resembles somewhat the talon of the eagle. The 
hand is arched or cupped so that the lobes at the base of the fingers 
do not touch the discus, the back of the discus resting lightly on 
the wrist and the thumb lobe. With the exception of the fingers over 
the edge and the thumb resting lightly on the fare of tthe discus 
slose to the index finger, no other parts of the hand but those 
# nentioned touch the discus. It is impossible to cup the hand proper- 
| ly for this style if the thumb is extended to the left as far as 
possible. It must be relaxed, therefore, and carried reasonably 
close to the index finger. As the hand is set in the talon grip, 
the hand should be turned slightly to the right. This serves a 
double purpose - it will allow for a little more wrist snap at the 
conclusion of the throw, and it will place the weight of the discus 
Slightly in front of the fingers - a good thing. The hand can be 
just as relaxed in this grip as in any other and let me emphasize 
that it should be relaxed. I recommend to those of you who have not 
tried this grip that you might experiment some with it. You may find 
that some of your boys will get more power into their throws by using 
} it. But I warn you, it is hard to master and your boys will have 

‘difficulty in getting the discus to sail properly. Are there any 
questions on that? 


There are many good discus throwers - many of the best ones 
7 in fact - who do not use this grip. None of the coast throwers have 
qZused it since Houser, to my knowledge. I might say in passing that 
#1 am not one of those who insists on a certain definite way of 

‘joing each of the various events. Certain basic fundamentals are 
*ssential of course, but after that each athlete will differ some- 
whet from his fellows. 
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: There are at least three different ways to throw the discus 
efficiently. Most Americans use either the hop-turn or the pivot 
turn with the body kept fairly low in either instance. The 

Buropean style is based upon a different principle and is radically 
different. This style has much in its favor and deserves closer 
study by American coaches. It is the most relaxed and probably the 
most consistent of all forms though I personally believe its 
possibilities for distance are more limited than the American form. 
Generally I coach the hop turn as it seems to me to have greater 
possibilities, so bear in mind that what I say later applies primar- 
ily to that particular form, though it may also be applicable to 
other forms as well. 


Preliminary work in the discus should consist largely of 
standing throws for the purpose of getting the scale or angle best 
suited to the thrower. This is the time the thrower should try the 
various grips and decide on the one best suited for him. The angle 
of the flight of the discus will be lower, I suspect, than most 
coaches advocate. The discus is one event which should not be thrown 
too high. As a matter of fact, I believe elevation is probably over- 
emphasized in all the throwing events, but in the discus especially. 
In these preliminary throws I suggest some concentration on a 
relaxed left arm whipping through at the proper time to add power to 
the throw. Most of my boys throw entirely without the reverse early 
in the season. They seem to get more leg drive and usually a little 
better timing by doing this. In competition they usually fall into 
the reverse naturally, if it is necessary and desirable. 


I come now to a discussion of the hop-turn. Those of you 
whose schools do not have motion picture cameras should know how 
to demonstrate this. Maybe I can demonstrate it. Check me up or 
stop me whenever you want to. 


You notice from the pictures just shown that most of the 
good throwers stood at the back of the circle with their left 
shoulders pointing in the direction of the throws. The left arm, 
as in the shot put, is relaxed. I begin my preliminaries: by three 
or four easy swings with the discus, remembering to pivot from the 
hips while describing these arcs with the discus. I must remember 
also to keep my body fairly low or crouched. As I start my hop, I 
must remember the two most common faults at this point. First, I 
must remember to set my left hip in a line directly across the circle 
and not squat back on it to the left oblique. If I do the latter, 
I shall foul out the left front of the circle. If I keep this left 
hip along the straight line across I nave a good chance to drive my 
power straight into the discus. Secondly, I must remember not to 
Straighten up from my crouching position until ready to deliver the 
discus, It is important in this style of throwing that the torso 
remain in the same position all during the hop. One can hop two 
feet high and still keep his torso in the same relative starting 
position. Remember the theory of the hop is to land in throwing 
position at the front of the circle ready to unload your power into 
the discus with the added power of your turn to increase your 
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distance over your standing practice throws. This hop-turn is not 
particularly difficult to teach, but it is difficult to time. As 
a beginner lands after his hop, have him "gather" by apparently 
hesitating for ever so little. The "-ather" is not a hesitation 
though it appears to be, and gradually an athlete by this slight 
hesitation in the middle of the dircle will get the significance 
of the ",,ather" without which timing and great distance is 
impossible. 


At thig point Mr. Johnson, Mr. Jones, Mr. Schulte and Mr. 
Littlefield asked Mr. Hamilton several questions regarding the 
position of the feet during the process of throwing the discus. The 
digest of Mr. Hamilton's answers follow: 


Mr. Hamilton: The position at the back of ring, I should say, 
should be about two inches to the right of an imaginary line thru 
the center of the circle in the direction of flight. Theoretically 
the athlete is, supposed to drive straight across, but no discus 
thrower does that - at least very few. The mass of the weight 
should go straight across, but the feet will invariably be a little 
to the left. The right foot will be five or six inches to the left 
of the imaginary line; the left foot will land approximately on this 
line. The right foot then will, land usually about the center of the 
circle or a little beyond and five or six iriches to the left. The 
left foot will land near the front of the circle about. on the 
imaginary line or perhaps a little to the left of this. Jones of 
Stanford lands with his right fodt periously close to the front of 
the circlé, Bausch, by a queer step-over-hop puts his right foot 
down almost where his left foot was at the start of his pivot there- 
by getting an extremely wide Spread. These are only two of many 
variations in footwork, but the position I described at first is the 
one most generally used. The important thing to remember is to keep 
the torso in exactly the same position after starting the hop until 
the hop is finished. 


MR. HOLMES: What is it, do you think, that makes men foul out 
of the circle? 


MR. HAMILTON: The two most common reasons are ~ first, straight- 
ening up, and second, pointing the left hip to the left oblique 
instead of straight across. In either of these cases the athlete 
usually fouls out the left front of the circle. 


MR. HOLMES: So many of them, when they take a turn right, have 
their right foot way off to the left of the left foot. 


MR. HAMILTON: Have him turn his torso just as far as possible 
before taking his feet off the ground. By delaying his hop or jump, 
he should gradually work out of it. Most throwers don't keep their 
feet on the ground long enough at the start anyway. Iv is important 
to turn the torso quite a way before starting the hop. 
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MR. STEGEMAN: Is it not true that you can stop a man from 
going out left by slowing up his arm? His arm starts too quickly. 


MR. HAMILTON: Yes, although that is not a very common fault 
with good discus throwers. The discus is primarily a power event, 
the centrifugal forces do not enter in quite as much as they do in 
the hammer. In those events where great power is exerted the ath- 
lete frequently looks none too graceful because of the tremendous 
power exerted. But if you stop to analyze them on slow motion, 
you may see coordination, timing and grace along with that power. 


MR. DUKE: You donot advocate carrying the arm very far back? 


MR. HAMILTON: Not too far back. Some years ago we used to 
have the boys drag the arm behind as far as possible. That still 
has its points, but many coaches feel it impossible to utilize the 
strong body muscles when doing so. 


I want to touch upon just one more point before yielding 
the floor. That has to do with the effect of wind upon discus 
throwing. One can throw the discus further into the wind, provided 
that wind is not more than about 15 miles per hour, than he can with 
it. Of course, a wind of 30 miles per hour at his back might be an 
aid, but that condition will seldom arise. Throwing the discus 
under the varying wind conditions is an art and could be discussed 
at great length. Briefly, the best way to throw into the wind is 
to carry the are of the arm low and cup the discus into the wind at 
a fairly low angle. The action of the discus will resemble that of 
a sailer rock which we used to throw when boys. The wind will hold 
the discus up, gradually turn it over and add considerable to the 
distance. In throwing with the wind the arc of the arm should be 
higher and the angle of flight should be much higher than is 
ordinarily used. I believe the most favorable wind is a quartering 
wind to the right. Your boys should spend some time throwing 
with and against the wind and if they will study the effect on their 
throws they will soon master the art of using the wind to their 
advantage. (Editor's note: Here Mr. Hamilton was asked a number of 
questions concerning this topic. The discussion was highly tech- 
nical and an expansion of the ideas above, which we believe will 
suffice for most coaches. ) 


MR. SCHULTE: Speaking of form, I watched a number of Germans 
throw this summer. They have a very peculiar position, one that 
I've not seen much in this country. They stand up straight as you 
please, their general leg and hip action the same. They start their 
discus high, swing it down low as they pivot, high again as they 
complete their pivot, then down and again and let it go - standing 
up straight all the way. They do not crouch. They start it up high, 
bring it down and catch it up with a very decided hip throw. They 
do 155 to 158 without any reach. It looks to me like a very easy 
point. If you allow a man to crouch at all, you are likely to 
have trouble with his weight in timing. 
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MR. HAMILTON: That is the form first used effectively by Tail- 
pale and Nicklander of Finland. They are loose as the deuce all the 
way and consistent in their throws. Most foreign discus throwers 
are extremely powerful men though some of America's best throwers 
have not been so powerful. I believe the American form has the 
greater possibilities, though. I'll grant the European form has 
its points. 


MR. JONES: You might be interested in the form of Arlie Mucks. 
He was an old timer, but a thrower of the first rank. He threw 
172' unofficially and was frequently over 160'. He was an extremely 
big man and I believe you have to coach a big man a little differ- 
ently from the way you coach a small man. 


If you think of a reverse as merely reversing the feet, 
Arlie never reversed. He swung his right leg out over the front 
of the circle with the left leg pinned to the ground for a pull. He 
did not crouch low. I am in favor of the close grasp. In the 
release, I think that brushing the bottom of the discus has its 
values. It is a natural movement and a great aid, especially in 
throwing against the wind. I believe in the straight arm until you 
start to lose your power. Then I think you start your break at the 
elbow, and then flip the wrist. 


I think we have all had trouble with a man who will get a 
certain distance and then be at a standstill. He will be at a stand- 
still when he starts pulling in across the chest. I coached quite 
& while without knowing the key to that and I think the key is the 
hop. Teach the hop and you get away from pulling across the chest. 

I watch my throwers to see that they get the proper balance between 
the pivot and the hop because a discus thrower had better be sitting 
on the bench than working when he is pulling across the chest. 


Another thing that helps ig keeping the weight on the balls 
of the feet rather than on the heels. I believe it is helpful to 
cut a little on the first turn to give more room for the second - 
room to get out with the hip and shoulder. I want a follow-through 
with the body. I want that right hip out. It makes ten feet 
difference when the discus is thrown that much further on toward 
the throw than if the shoulder is stationary and not following 
through. Following-through with the shoulders and following-through 
with the hip are very essential to a good throw, I think. 


MR. SCHULTE: Tommy, thats a good item about throwing this left 
Shoulder, 


MR, JONES: By watching a discus thrower from the side you will 
notice on his good throws he gets a tremendous lift from his right 
hip clear through to his left shoulder and that his right shoulder 
carries through to the end, the arm and shoulder staying with the 
discus as long as possible. You will also notice a slight break at 
the elbow just before the throw is completed. 
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MR. SCHULTE: When you have reached the maximum with the 
shoulders, as you show when you hunch up, where is your hand? 


MR. JONES: It has started. You get your first pull with your 
legs and body. That hunching forward of the hip comes in that arc. 


I would like to know how you handle a day's practice with 
beginners. I can give you mine. 


I believe in the step with the beginners the same as in the 
shot. In this step they simply stand at the back of the circle 
facing the direction of the throw. As the athlete pivots on his hips. 
he steos forward with his right foot when his left shoulder reaches 
its maximum distance back. This step is important in getting the 
big muscles coordinated. At first he does not use the reverse. Il 
give 15 minutes of that at the first part of practice, then the 
throw with the complete form, and then five or ten minutes with the 
reverse just from standing. I think this is a better way than any 
I know of to teach the beginning big muscled man. 


MR. STEGEMAN: It is likely to be better than the strictly stand- 
ing throw, because it teaches a man to use his legs and coordinate 
himself. 


MR. RIDER: I should like to ask Mr. Hamilton about mid-season 
and late season practice. 


MR. HAMILTON: We do not vary a whole lot. We keep plugging 
along pretty hard every available day all spring. MThe rain usually 
eliminates about two days each week during the spring down in Kansas. 
On those days when my boys seem to be in good form, I let them play 
around with the discus for quite a while. It's like golf. If you 
are playing and happen to have one particular club working well, 
you had better take time off while you are in good form and get that 
club mastered. The time to work hard with field events is when 
your form is smooth - not when it's ragged. However, I always work 
freshmen and sophomores pretty hard. When they are upperclassmen, 

I let them go pretty much on their own, checking them up only 
occasionally. After all, you know we don't have a lot of time in 
the spring and can only point the way out to the boys. 


MR. BRESNAHAN: Suppose that a discus thrower comes out today and 
you find that he is off on the timing of his turn. Do you keep 
drilling him on that turn or would you say "Let's go in today. 

You're off. Come out tomorrow?" 


MR. HAMILTON: We take him off to the side a few minutes and let 
him hop without the discus or hop without throwing it. 


MR. SCHULTE: There is a question there, whether you do more 
harm by working him that day than do by just letting him quit. This 
is a serious question. 
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MR. HAMILTON: Lots of times a boy comes up and says "What's 
wrong; I can't get something". You have to do something for him. 


MR. RIDER: Tell him to come out tomorrow, 
MR. HAMILTON: There is a scientific reason why he is wrong. 


MR. SCHULTE: The devil of it is to get him to discover what 
is wrong, and repeating the fault in exercise, I think, is 
probably an error. The next day he probably will have himself 
back in form. 


MR. GRIFFITH: I am probably out of date by telling this, but 
I learned in coaching Track never to let the boys try for distance 
in practice. The result was that they relaxed and concentrated on 
form, and invariably would do better on Saturday. 


MR. HAMILTON: That is true. Of course, most good athletes 
cannot do anything in practice anyway. I've had very few discus 
throwers who could throw as far in practice as in competition. 


MR. JONES: One word further. I find the position of the feet 
makes a great amount of difference. Sometimes they forget to come 
down. I think that is why there is a dip in the discus. Sometimes 
they will stay up too high. I feel that you need that settling down 
or "gather" to get the proper lift. The best way I know to get a 
man to do that is to have him plant his left foot flat instead of 
holding up on the toe. By landing flat footed on the left foot, it 
facilitates teaching the proper shoulder and hip movement. Then, 
also, you have the leverage of the ankles. 


MR. BRESNAHAN: One thing that we have not discussed is the 
palm-up method. Do you have any of your men use that? 


MR. HAMILTON: I believe it is relatively unimportant. Thornhill 
turns his palm up at the back of his swing though he keeps his arm 
Strxight. I asked him why he did this and suggested that it made it 
harder for him to get his force directly into the discus. He said, 
"If I were going to slap somebody in the face, I could slap him 
harder by turning my palm up and bringing it down as I was swinging 
around". I never changed him. He is the only palm-up man I ever 
had and incidentally he is one of the best. Weighing only 175 
pounds and having an extremely small hand, he has been consistent 
over 150' and holds the official K. U. record at 156 feet, 


May I add one further note. Our discussion this morning 
has been pretty technical. All of us, I feel, have had a thing or 
two brought home to us. Psychologists tell us that man is uncon- 
Scious of the physical movements in which he excells. Let us guard 
against over-coaching. Let us get these form details ironed out 
before competition and let us not send the boy into competition form 
} conscious. A boy can be too analytical at competition time. I 

_ remember what John Kuck told me once. I asked him what he concen- | 
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trated on as he stepped to the circle to throw the shot in competi- 
tion. "Just one thing", he said, "to throw that pellet clear out of 
the lot". There is some significance in that answer. 


Editor's Note: At this point pictures were shown and the 
form of the good throwers discussed and analyzed, 
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"What We Can Do aS Coaches to Make Track and 
Field More Interesting." 


MR. JOHN L. GRIFFITH: Gentlemen, I have not a typed speech. I 
think that this is a very interesting topic that George has proposed 
for discussion. 


I suppose that an ideal situation in college athlet- 
“4es would be one in which each boy would buy his own equipment and 
pay his own expenses to lesser games - in fact, pay for the entire 
cost of his athletic experience. That is a situation that endures 
somewhat in some of the English universities and colleges where the 
undergraduates are from the better class of families and the boys 
have the money with which to do those things. Some of our people 
hold up that English idéal before us here, forgetting that we are in 
a democracy and that the great majority of our boys are from poor 
families, and that if we held to the English idea only the sons of 
wealthy men would be able to engage in college athletics. 


Since we have our own peculiar situation in America, this 
financial problem is an important one, espécially at the present time 


I figured the other day that, in our conference, the ten 
universities have paid something like a million dollars of football 
profits for the support of track. That was possible in the days 
when football was attracting tremendous crowds, but, as you know, 
football receipts have fallen off. I think that this is a matter 
that concerns all of us who are interested in the other sports as we!, 
as football. 


In that connection I have read, in recent weeks, a number 
of statements made by men who are interested in this very important 
problem of reducing the cost of government, and those men have called 
attention in their talks or articles to the fact that the cost of 
education has been unduly high; and they point to the fact that we 
have built these stadia and we have maintained these big athletic 
spectacles, and so on, and have suggested that the cost of these 
enterprises has been assessed against the taxpayers. This may be 
just a little aside from the tonic, but I think that it is important 
that we explain to our people that that is not true. 


Of course we know that our intercollegiate athietics and, 
for the most part, our interscholastic athletics have not been paid 
for out of tax moneys but have been paid for out of gate receipts. 
The other day I asked a man at the head of the Chicago Public School 
System how much money was appropriated from taxes for the support 
of interscholastic athletic programs in the city, and he said, "Not 
a dime." 


I was talking with a high school man from one of our best 
surburban high schools the other night and he said that that was the 
same situation there: that the taxpayers or the school board did 
nothing at all financially in the way of supporting their inter- 
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scholastic program, and we know that that, of course, is true in our 
college athletics. 


We have built our stadia and we have maintained our pro- 
grams very largely out of gate receipts. 


In making this study, the other day I figured that in the 
conference in the last nine years footbell hes earned something 
like 15 miliion dollars more than the cost of maintaining football, 
and that 15--odd million dollars has gone into the athletic plants 
and has been used in paying the deficits of the non-productive 
sports. Last year I figured up a budget study in the conference and 
the ten universities paid a deficit of $127,000 for track. Those 
figures form the basis for what I want to sey. 


If the football earnings do dontinue to drop off, how are 
we going to maintain track and the other non-paying sports? I feel 
that that is a matter that concerns all of us who believe, as we do, 
in the values of this game. 


First, may I suggest that it seems to me that one of the 
outstanding things which the depression has brought out has been the 
loyalty of the track coaches towerd the sport and the means to which 
the boys will go in order to compete in these various meets. Some 
boys, from nearly a thousand miles away from this meet Saturdey, arse 
hitch-hiking their way here. I know that that has been true at the 
relay meets and the others. The boys love to compete in these meets. 
and the coaches have bent every energy toward seeing that these 
things are carried on. It would be interesting to know how many 
coaches will bring their boys in their own automobiles to this meet 
tomorrow and Saturday. That is one of the fine things that has beet 
proved: the loyalty of the track men to their own sport. 


What can we do to make the sport more interesting, because 
we are faced with this practical financial problem? I have nothing 
new, I am sure, to suggest. There are e lot of things that we have 
talked about in other meetings, and you know about them just as well 
or better than I. 


I spent about twenty years on the coaching end of this and 
I saw the thing from that angle; and in recent years I have been sit- 
ting up in the stands, and I think that I have gotten a little dif- 
ferent slant at the track meets from thet which I had when I was 
coaching. 


First of all, one thing that interferes with the pleasure 
of the crowd is the fact that the officials invariably crowd on the 
track in such a way that you cannot see the finishes and there is 
confusion there that is very annoying. I do not know how thet can 
be done away with. Track has been one of our social events in @ way. 
We do not pay our officials in track. Men are often picked to 
officiate because they are friends or good fellows. They come out, 
and it is a social matter. You cannot order them around and make 
them stay back; consequently, that is one of the problems in connec- 
tion with every meet that I attend: How to keep the great flock of 
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officials from obscuring the view of the people who have paid for 
tickets to watch the finish of these races. 


In football, the officials are paid, and they are fewer 
of course, and they are more under control. 


The second point is that in practically every meet the 
athletes who are not competing rush down to the finish line and 
obscure the view of the spectators. It used to be true in the early 
days in football that the substitutes would run down to the end to 
watch the play when a touchdown was being attempted, and then they 
would rush back up the other way, and so on. We do not have that 
now. They are controlled. However, they are not controlled in 
track, and I will venture to predict that Saturdey you will see the 
usual flock of non-competing athletes out there getting in the way 
of the people who heve peid to see the meet. That is a matter of 
control, I think, that coaches and the committee managing the meet 
should keep in mind. 


Then the biggest problem, I think, is this, and I do not 
know of any way to correct iti None of our fields were built for 
track. I do not know of a single stand anywhere in the Middle West, 
or anywhere else in fect, where you can sit and see the start of a 
220 up the straightaway and watch the men all the way down when the 
crowds stand up. The fact is that you see the men come into view 
down here a little ways, and then you see the finish, and that makes 
the man in the stand disgusted and the chances are that the next 
time there is a meet he will go out end play golf and he will not 
come out and spend his money. 


I do not know of any way to correct that, but I do know 
that that is true. Sometimes you can stand on the seat in front of 
you and by getting on your tiptoes you can see a good part of the 
race, but that is not usually the case. 


In advertising, I believe that we can make some improve- 
ments by advertising the men who are expected to star. I suggested 
to some of the boys at the Dreke Relays a couple of years ago that 
they publish a form chart the day of the meet, and Bert McRae has 
been doing that for e year or two, and I think that it adds a great 
deal of interest when you can see that the following men have a 
chance to win the 100. Here is so-and-so with his previous records, 
and so on, and then you go out and look for some of these men and 
that adds a great deal of interest to the champion fan who is not a 
nut on treck and who does not get a kick out of it, as we do, when 
he does not know who is running. I think that that is a matter thai 
might be developed a little more. In trying to buiid up interest 
in the meet for Saturday, for instance, we have been trying to pick 
out the certain men who ought to be conspicuous in the mile, in the 
hurdles, or in the 100, and so on; end I believe that if we do that 
consistently we can create more interest in things that we have in 
the meet. ° 


It is probably unfair to the competitors to try to run the 
meets off much faster than we do run them off; but, at the same time, 
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our syectators have been, in a sense, spoiled by going to these relay. 
meets where they get a race every ten minutes at least, exceot when 
there are some real long ones in there, and then they come out to a 
conference meet and see an event every fifteen minutes. They are 
spoiled, too, because they have been watching football, baseball, and 
basketball, where there is something doing all the time; and there 
are only a few sections of the country. where the people have been 
educated to the point that they appreciate the fine points in most 

of the field events. Perha»ns we can do more than we have done to 
create an interest in the field events. 


I have lived in the Middle West all my life end I do not 
believe that we are making mech progress. I have studied the returns 
from conference meets over the last twenty-five or thirty yeers, and 
I cannot see that we are getting better crowds as we should be get- 
ting better crowds. Even in the fat years when the people were »pour- 
ing out their money for football and basketball and other things, the 
crowds were not big at our conference track meets, and we have held 
them in a lot of different places. 


In conclusion, there are some centers that are good track 
centers, some places are good soccer towns (St. Louis, for instance, 
is a great soccer town), some are good prizefight towns and good 
wrestling towns, and there are some where treck meets will draw bet- 
ter than others. It is not necessarily in lerger cities where the 
track meets will draw the best. I believe that when that happens 
it is because the people have been educated to a point where they 
really appreciate track. George's state, Iowa, is a good track state 
I think that the’reason for that is that ‘way back ebout thirty-five 
years ago they started that old state meet out there, and there was 
a committee of four or five fellows who took a great deal of pride 
in building up that interscholastic state meet, and the result is 
that we can get a bigger crowd for a conference meet held at Iowa 
City than we can for one held at some of the places of the conference 
with a great deal larger population. 


Why is that? I think thet it is solely because the people out 
there have had their interest in track developed, and if it can be 
done in one place it can be done in another. 


In that connection, if you can, use the same officials year 
after year, discarding now and then the man who is not on his toes 
and keeping him proving it; get men who work together, men who take 
pride in their work. I think that that is a point we might keep in 
mind. 


As I said a moment ago, I have not brought out anything at 
all that is new. These are things that we have discussed over end 
over again; but, gentlemen, I believe thet we have to give a little 
more serious thought to this matter of popularizing track and field. 
If we do not and if this depression continues, we are going to have 
to cut down our track and field activities, because somebody has to 
put up the money and this is a sport thet ought to be self-supporting. 
It is one of the finest sports that we have. There is no college 
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sport in which the boys themselves enjoy practicing and participating 
more than they do in track, and we know that the educational values 
of competition in track are not secondary to any of those of our 
other athletic events. 


I believe that that is about the biggest job that the track 
coaches of America have before them: figuring out some way to make 
their own sport more self-supporting, at least, than it has been. 


If thers are any questions that I can try to answer I will 
be glad to have you shoot them. 


MR. STEGEMAN: Is there any tendency to go back to routing 
reces around the curve where spectators can view them? 


MR. GRIFFITH: There is no question in my mind but that that 
would help. The reason that we have not done it is that we, as track 
coaches, want to eliminate the hazards as much as we can and make 
it fairer for the competitors; but, to answer your specific question, 
I do not believe that there has been a tendency to do that. In that 
connection we have followed the practice of staggering the starts 
in the quarter, and so on, and that is feirer for the boys, there 
is no doubt about it; but it is not interesting to the crawd. 


We have had the plan of judging some events, such as the 
divided mile relay, in two or three sections and picking the winners 
with the stop watches, end announcing who won sometimes after the 
next event has been run. Those are things that are fine from the 
standpoint of the comvetitors, and they are fine from the standpoint 
of the coaches, but they are not fine from the standpnoint of the 
crowds. ; 


MR. JONES: On that point, this year in our dual meets, in 
place of starting the quarter and the half from the chute, we startec 
in the middle of the track. In place of running the 220 from the 
chute, we ran it eround the curve. I think that the Central Meet 
wes run that way, and in all our duel meets this year we have started 
the quarter and the helf in the center of the track, staggering the 
reces around the first turn. I think it is a distinct improvement, 
and it makes a good race for 300 yards when they straighten out on 
the back stretch. I think it has also improved the 220-desh from 
the spectators standpoint. It is not advisable to take the low 
hurdles right now from the streightaway. 


MR. SCHULTE: Would it not be possible, Tom, in the finals of 
the quarter and the half, to run the race at this meet exactly in 
that fashion; in other words, stagger the first turn and start them 
in front of the stends? If you are going to run out that first 
stretch to the dog-leg on Stage Field, and then another straightaway 
to the first turn, and enother straightaway to the next turn, and 
iet them fight for the quarter milers, they are going to get some 
poor experience by the time they come for the final trial. Would 
it not be possible to start in front of the stand and stagger them 
for the first two turns and straighten them out in the back stretch? 
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MR. JONES: I agree with that. (Editor's Note: Everyone 
present agreed that this should be done, but at the drawing the 
coaches who had meén in the 440 and 880 voted to start at the heed of 
the straightaway - as usual.) 


MR. LITTLEFIELD: Talking about building up track interest, I 
have been studying that thing for twelve years down in our section. 
I announced the competitors myself this year, with a loud spesking 
device, which is very easily rented if you do not have it in the 
stadium. You can get somebody who knows the interest in track to 
announce. I have had more comments this year than we have ever had 
before. 


We have to sell the track to the people who do not know 
enything about it; and, as you say, we have to educate them end we 
educate them through publicity. You have to find a man who can do 
it. ‘Ye build up track not only to the spectators but we build up 
track to the contestants themselves, because when a boy sees interest 
in a thing that he is underteking he will work harder, 


I think that we, as track coaches - I am a football coach 
also - have to work harder, We dannot sit down and take it easy. 
We have to do a little outside thinking and working to build up the 
track so that the public will enjoy it. 


With this loud speaker I would announce this meet, the 
field events, who was in those field events, and what heights.I had 
three runners, boys in whom I had confidence that they would bring 
the dope to me, and all that I had to do was to announce. Of course, 
you say that you track coaches do not want to do a thing like that. 
Well, get somebody else. I was building it up because I saw that 
it was going down. 


I think that if we track coaches will study a while to 
find some things that will make more interest, we will find that our 
gate receipts will get a little better and people will become inter- 
ested and we will find same veople who can afford a track meet, 
anyway. 


MR. SCHULTE: I had an experience about ten or twelve years ago 
that I want to recount here, because I think that it is typical of 
what goes on in these meets. I was invited to a little town in Neb- 
raska, in Custer County, one of the most sparsely settled counties, 
the town of Broken Bow, to run off a track meet. I saw about 4,500 
people out to see this track meet in the fair grounds. I saw an 
intense interest. I said, “By Jove, this is the greatest track town 
in the country.* That same town is still drawing 4,000 or 5,000 
people to a track meet. Every time they have their so-called county 
meet they have a crowd. The people shut up their farmhouses on the 
whole countryside and come in. 


That seme year I was invited, a week later, to go to Clay 
Center, and I saw it advertised that that was the twenty-fifth or 
twenty-sixth Clay County Track Meet. I said, "I am going to see a 
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marvelous crowd", as the one in Custer County is only ten or twelve 
years old. I counted the people in the stands. There were fourteen 
of them. They had a few officials. It was a big meet. I was 
interested in one things As I walked from the station toward town 

I saw a deserted bit of a store and in the window was a poster, a 
great big four-square thing, with a block of wood type on it telling 
about this track meet. I had seen one at the station. I said, 
"This is advertised to beat the band." When I saw this deserted 
place with dust and cobwebs I was amazed and I looked at the poster 
a little more closely and it had fly specks on it from three years 
before. They had used the same type and same form which, in itself, 
was poor advertising. 


The point that I want to make on that is this: If you can 
create interest in a community track it will oay. This one at Custer 
pays out every year they have had its When they have a bad year or 
bad weather they have 3,000 or 3,500 people. I wonder why it is. 

I believe that there is a crowd in Broken Bow, a so«called Community 
Service Club, that has built that meet. 


We are all in the same boat. Here is a sport that should 
create interest, and I assure you that I cannot do both. I have 
tried like the devil to create interest, and I believe that we have 
considerable interest in it, but I cannot coach and create interest. 
I am throwing the thing right back to the director, not my director 
but your director. I will guarantee that your directors do not come 
out to see what is being done from one season to another. I will 
grent that when it comes to a track meet they do nothing at all. 
They supply you with the money that it takes to buy equipment and 
take care of the field. Beyond that they do nothing. They spend a 
lot of time and thought on the football schedules and arrangements, 
and they will do nothing for track because they consider track an 
orphan child and tell it to go to the devil. 


I hope that they put it in front of the stands and stagger 
the quarter tomorrow. It is going to have to be run that way in the 
Olympic tracks. It will be a leg race and not a free-for-all. A 
free-for-all out here is the worst dog-fight in the country, because 
you know that three times there is going to be bodily contact which 
is not the object of competition. The object of competition is to 
give every good man a chance to come through. 


I have two other suggestions to make. The first is that 
no contestants, except those who are immediately taking part upon the 
field, should be permitted to move about the field. I mean that 
literally. I mean that the man who wants to warm up should go out 
to one corner out of the way. When a good dramatist stages a play 
he does not have five or six focal points distracting attention. If 
you go to work and give a man a good loud scarlet suit or yellow or 
blue one and let him trot around that field he is distracting atten- 
tion from the competition itself. In fact, during the immediate. 
competition there should be no motion about the field. I mean that 
all the officials and everybody else should be static. Non-compet- 
ing contestants should be absolutely silent and still. 
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In the Olympic Games the contestants who are not immediate- 
ly competing are not allowed on the field. The point that you make 
with regard to the officials is absolutely right. About two-thirds 
of them conclude thet they are the whole darned show and do nothing 
but stegger around in the way and do nothing in particuler when 
they are there. 


tT believe that there is one other point that we miss and 
that is that we allow the interest of the spectators to be scattered 
like seed over the field. I believe that we should absolutely focus 
attention, say, on the dash, on the mile, or on the hurdles. I 
think that in the interim, if there are events upon the track, that 
the attention should be focused unon each of the field events. I 
think, for instance, thet the shot putters could be held in res- 
traint, warmed up and held until the event has been run on the track 
Then the attention should be thrown on them and every javelin throi- 
er should have a javelin in his hand and be trained to come up to 
the javelin throwing point as easily as he can, not like a prima 
donne fussing with her hair and playing around, deiiver his javelin, 
and then let the crowd see in that one continuous flight of javelins 
who has thrown the best javelini You would focus the attention of 
crowd and give them something for their money. 


I have been out to as many track meets as you have, and 
invariably in a small county track meet the broad jump, as a rule, 
is the last event. Everything else is completed. There is nothing 
more on the track. If your experience has been similar to mine you 
will have found that the peovle from the stands will come out and 
stand ten and fifteen deep around some high school boy to see him 
jump 17 feet 3 inches or maybe 18 fest 5 inches in the broad jump 
and stand there for twelve or fifteen minutes longer intensely inter- 
ested if they can see and know what is going on. 


Our difficulty is thet we do not show the crowd our velues. 
We have something going on here, something here, and something over 
there, and it is a hodgepodge that the uninitiated and even you and 
I cannot anpreciate. I challenge you to say that you have ever gone 
to the stands and observed and enjoyed every bit of a track meet. 
If you tell me that you have you are plain fool liars, because you 
see about one thing. You are like a one-eyed boy going to a three- 
ringed circus. You do not get your value. our difficult problem 
is to work it out. We have to have somebody to engineer that in 
the meet, 


I am satisfied that a track meet like this could be run 
off in one hour and forty-five minutes, and we could give the crowd 
the value of every final javelin, every final in the pole vault, and 
in the discus throw; and let some man who knows values sit there 
and talk to the crowd. He will say, ‘“Vatch Tom ‘Varne. Watch par- 
ticularly how he points his pole and the fine shoot he has at the 
end of his vault." You will have the crowd "nuts" ebout that track 
meet. ‘Ve show them the stuff just like we do a blind man who goes 
into a store. We say, “Here is a store full of goods", when he 
has no way of selecting them, instead of showing the values and let- 
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ting the blind man feel them and touch them. We say, "There it is. 
You darned fool, enjoy it." You cannot enjoy it. I do not enjoy 
these track meets, because something fine goes by and I do not see 
it, and I claim that my eyes are as well trained as the average spec- 
tator's. 


If we could we should get some director or some man to make 
a hobby of putting track across. In my own case I have spent a devil 
of a lot of time, but the average director sits in the office and 
dictates letters to somebody else and does nothing else. That is 
not only my own director - he is an old boy of mine - but your 
directors. They do not do a damned thing. 


MR. GRIFFITH: I think that Henry has a good point about turning 
the spotlight on the svectacular performance. I believe that that 
is a point that would work. On his other point, I do not believe 
thet we can get anywhere by passing the buck to the director, to 
the football coach, or to anybody else; it is our jobs 


The way the thing is going how is this: The sports that 
are losing the biggest money are the sports that are going out. I 
know of probably fifteen or twenty intercollegiate sports in the 
Middle West that have been droped for next year. Track is not one 
of them, but if this thing continues it will be. 


It just occurs to me that maybe there is someone here, 
George, who has a department that is self-supporting. If it is in 
order I would like to ask how many here are connected with a colleg:. 
school, or university where track is absolutely self-supporting in- 
cluding the coaching salary. (None) There is our problem, gentle- 
men, is it not? I did not suppose that there would be. 


That does not mean that track is not all right, but I do 
not think that we have sold it as well as we should. 


MR. JONES: I wanted Schulte to speak of this. I feel that we 
are at feult partly because we have been so anxious to meke records, 
straightaway running, that we have moved the finishes and the starts 
away from the syectators. We could improve that by bringing our 
field events closer. The javelin is fine. The discus is one that 
could be held right in the center of the field. The shot, the high 
jump, and the pole vault - those field events, I think, could be 
placed nearer than they are placed in most fields. I think we can 
make a study as a group of how best to place our field events with 
relation to the spectators. 


MR. JOHNSON: Did you say that the records have been given 
attention? I think myself that the record in any event is secondary 
to the interest of any event that you could carry to the spectators, 
and for that matter, to competition, too; but the record that is 
made in each event has been ballyhooed so that the people go out 
there hoping that they will see the new record. That is what a lot 
of people go to track meets for, is it not so? 








MR. JONES: Yes, but you can have a ballyhoo about a record 
around two turns of the quarter just as well as you can when run 
around one turn. Do the same thing with the 220. 


MR. JOHNSONt It is the newspapers that have created interest 
in the new records. If a new record is not created, there is nothing 
said about it. Is not that right, Henry? 


MR. SCHULTE: I think that it is true, 

MR. JOHNSON: I think that it is a mistake for newspapers to 
look at the track competition or any other kind of competition in 
that way. What are we going to do about it? 


MR. SCHULTB: They will do it in spite of the high water and the 
rest of the things that go with it. 


MR. JOHNSON: How else are we going to create public interest 
in the race itself? 


MR. SCHULTE: You can build the interest thet Tommy specifies 
if you say that the man is running two tutfns and specify it in that 


fashion. 


MR. JOHNSONt The newspapers will not do it. They will have the 
world's record printed so that you can see how far behind it is. 


MR. SCHULTE: I want to speak about the business of not focusing 
attention. Suppose thet Tommy, George, Ed, and I were not coaches, 
but were just fellows who are interested. I am watching Jessup throw 
the discus. George is watching the high jump, and Tommy is watching 
Warne pole vault, all about the same time. If there is anything that 
strikes me as interesting about Jessup Tommy says, “I did not see 
him.” We have nothing in commin to discuss the merits of. With your 
spectators in the stand there would be a burr of discussion if they 
were all looking upon a particular high jumper, because Tommy and I 
would have something in common with each other, an exrerience that 
we hed in common which we could discuss, and which would increase 
in value as we discussed it. The criticism of a track event is that 
the people in the stands have no common interest, no common experi- 
ence. The things that they see are too widely spread, and that is 
why I claim that we have to put our field events between the runs, 
not continuous with the runs. 


In other words, I claim that if you are going to have a 
shot, javelin, and a high jump going on at the same time, fine; but 
you have twelve minutes between runs and you can teke three minutes 
and have every doggone finalist in the high jump go through his jump. 
If six men cannot jump in three minutes they ought to be fouled. You 
can get six or eight men to throw a javelin in less than a minute if 
they are coached and trained to take the javelin, run and throw it. 
If you had an intelligent pressman to talk about it, your crowds 
would go “nuts™ about the track. There is a darned sight better 
value to the crowd, if the crowd can be taught the value, than there 








is in football, baseball, or basketball. 


Track has the greatest quality, yet we throw it out like a 
handful of grain in a feed lot. They do not get a chance to discuss 
it and create interest emong themselves. Some day somebody is going 
to have guts enough and intelligence enough to put the field events 
between the running events and focus the attention on each one, and 
if that is practiced in any community for years you will find that 
your crowds will increase tremendously in interest. You cannot do 
it on the relays, but in conference meets and dual meets it can be 
done superbly. It would take a marshall with a club in his hand to 
hit Frank Hill on the head when he butts in too much and to kick the 
officiels out of the way and to keep the non-competing contestants 
off the field and then put the spotlight on one thing at a time. 


MR. HOLMES: I think that we have too many novices in our busi- 
ness. It seems to me that every meet we go to the spectators always 
sey, “Why in the world do they ever put those boys in that race?" In 
@ 100-yard dash they are focusing their attention on three or four 
men, and here are some boys who come in 30 yards behind. They have 
to run three preliminary heats to decide whether these good men are 
going to get to the finals. We already know voractically. I think 
that we are bringing men to these meets who have just eas much chance 
of placing as you end I. You bring them a thousand miles, spend 
money on them, and put them in the meet when you know that they are 
not going to place, I think thot it is 4 podr experierncs, in the 
first place, and e nice trip for the boy. In every meet to which I 
go I see that. 


In the high school meets at home they have a hundred boys 
in an event, almost; only ten or twelve of them have a chance of ever 
being 100-yard men. 


I want to ask if you realize that in some sections of the 
country we are doing away with some of our field events. At home 
it happens that they have done awey with the manner, they have done 
away with the javelin this year, and they are going to do away with 
the discus. They are going to do away with the pole vault. They say 
it is dengerous, or they are afreid that somebody will break an arm 
over a hurdle. There is e bunch of reformers at work in this world. 
They go to school in the summertime and then drop out and preach the 
gospel to the rest of us. They have never been through the fire 
themselves. I think that that is a serious force that is working 
against track. No more state meets. Our competition in high schools 
is confined entirely to the city. . Those boys all say, “We would like 
to go up to the state meet." 


MR. SCHULTE: That will swing around again. 


MR. JONES: I think thet thet spirit is in the air. There are 
many men who see merit in a lot of pleasing medicetions, sugar-pilled 
stuff, and a lot of objection to discipline or anything hard. It is 
just something soft, the casy way. 
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MR. GRIFFITH: It is changing back. 


MR. GCASTLEMAN: On the other hand, we are to blame for loading 
up with so many men. We have the balance between the track and the 
field. 


MR. LITTLEFIELD: Mr. Chairman, I want to say again, as you said 
a little while ago, that the time is coming that if they keep on 
going down in finances some sports are going to be dropped out. They 
may be track events, baseball, or some other sport. If you are in- 
terested in your job and your future work I think that it is up to 
you, I do not care how old you are or how young you are, to do your 
work. Whether or not it is a cinch, you should do it. There are 
lots of things that I do that I do not like to do, but I am going to 
do them as long as I can to develop what I am doing. 


If you are going to sit back and not try to find out what 
is wrong and do not try to get somebody to help you on this track, 
then you are going to have trouble and you will be without a job the 
first thing you know. 


MRa HAMILTON: I should like to second what Mr. Littlefield has 
to say about the loud speakers: I think that that is probably the 
most fundemental thing in creating track interest. We had a dual 
meet with Kansas State College in the spring and had a loud speaker 
and two field phones, with exverienced men on the field phones and 
an experienced man over the loud speaker. It so happened thet we hed 
& torrential rain that day and had only a few of the students out and 
a very few of the townspeople, but they were all universal in their 
praise of the way the meet went off and how much more interesting it 
was in focusing the attention, and I think thet the loud speaker is 
the thing. Ido not believe that an announcer can do it. You have 
to do it over a loud speaker. 


MR. GRIFFITH: George does not want to prolong this. If I may 
conclude, there are just one or two things. 


I do not believe that we can say it is any one thing. for 
instance, good announcing has been tried in certain places that I 
might mention and the crowd has not apnpreciably increased. I think 
that that is just one item, however, that ought to be considered. 


I would like to suggest one thought. I know that the 
idealists tell us that we should not publicize our stars. That is 
another thing that is going into the limned blue of the forgotten 
past, I think. I remember that when Simpson was running his last 
relay a magnificent crowd came out to see George Simpson. You hada 
good crowd up there to see Mtcalf the other night. If you have 
some good men and you are thinking of the dollars and cents, no mat- 
ter what the idealists say it is good publicity to play them up, 
beceuse, after all, that is what the people want to come and see, 


If I may say a word agreeing with Tom on the thing he said, 
I think that we have had a feminist influence in our athletics and 
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other things for a number of years, and a lot of the feminists are 
not of a certain sex either; but they have been afraid that our boys 
were working too hard, that they were trying too hard to win. They 
talked a lot about the joy of effort and have said that the joy of 
aéhievement is all‘wrong, that you should not try to win, thet you 
should not want to win, that your boys should want to go out and com- 
pete for the fun of it and that when the fun ceases it is over and 
it is no longer amateur sport. A whole lot of people have fallen for 
that. 


We were sitting on top of the world, the money was coming 
in easy, and we got fat, soft and lazy and looked down on work. As 
@ people we are working again, and we are glorifying work, and ten 
million people would like to have some work to do today. We are not 
going to worry so much about poor boys punishing themselves in the 
next ten years as we have in the last five or six years. I predict 
that there will be a change in the philosophy of our people toward 
athletics in the near future which should be to our benefit in these 
things about which we are talking. 


If I might leave one parting word it would be this: that 
every man feel that it is his responsibility to get back in his own 
sport, build up his institution, get more boys out, and try to study 
advertising, try to study the showmanship side of this thing, to see 
if we cannot make our track meets as prosperous here in our section 
of the country as they are out on the Pacific Coast where they do get 
some magnificent crowds for dual meets. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAM: I am sure, John and Brutus, that the group 
appreciates your excellent leading of these discussions. 


For some of the newcomers, the leaders of discussion have 
been chosen from questionnaires that were sent throughout the country, 
and our aim has been to concentrate on two or three, or possibly 
five events, in track meet field rather than to cover the entire fielc 


-.- The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty o'clock ... 











THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
June 9, 1932 


The meeting convened at two-ten o'clock, President Bresna- 
han presiding. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: Gentlemen, if it is your pleasure we will 
come to order and start the efternoon session which will consist, 
first, of a view of the 1930 National Collegiate Meet, and I believe 
‘the high jump is on the end of this film. Then Clyde Littlefield, of 
Texas, and Tom Jones, of Wisconsin, will discuss the high jump. 


You probably know that some of this work was made from 
motion pictures thet Mr. Holmes has developed. He has a number of 
different charts that are shown here. 


«+e Showing of the motion picture film of the 1950 National 
Collegiate Meet at Stagg Field... 


MR. JONES: This is Jessup. He got third in the 1950 National 
Collegiate. This is Krenz. I do not know what point in technic he 
has that the others have not, but the one thing that strikes me as 
being more marked is the relaxation of the left side. You will notice 
the height to which he lifts the left leg, how high the knee comes, 
almost to the waist. 


This is Rothert. The left side is relaxed. Notice that 
left leg come up, knee almost up to the waistline. You will notice 
the "rock", some of you may call it by a better name. 


MR. JONES: (Discus) This is Krenz. You will see that he steps 
out with his feet sevarated about 18 inches, his body is thrown in 
the direction of the throw, and in his pivot you will notice a dip. 
He is stepping out, crouch, good hop, better then most. 


MR. HOLMES: His right hand cuts down around the left hip. 
PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: That was an aftermath of the whole throw, 


MR. JONES: That is the throw with which Rasmus set a new record 
in 1929. 


This is Jessup. Jessup, you will see, does the same thing, 
steps out, widens his stance there about a foot, he stands more erect, 
sterts with a pivot, has a hop, and reverses. All of them reverse 
their feet. Many times a discus thrower will do better with a base- 
bell cleat than he will with a spiked shoe. 


This is Krenz with a hop, straight arm. Notice that Krenz 
gets considerably more body bend than the others. Notice the height 
of the shoulder there. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: Mr. Jones has about five minutes on the 








high jump, and following that Clyde Littlefield, of Texas, will con- 
tinue with the high jump. 


MR. JONES: I do not know why George asked me to talk on the 
high jump, my best record in the high jump is 4 feet 6 inches. I 
cennot say that I know a great deal about coaching it either. I 
think that we all spend too much time on the technique, 90 per cent 
of it is condition, knowing how to work your men, not to overwork 
them. Work your men when they are freshmen end during preliminary 
season, end then do not work them hard during the competing season. 
There is the secret to high jumping. 


The forms of high jumping are common knowledge. I do not 
think that you can pick a high jumper by measurement. Some of you 
hed a questionnaire on meesurements of your high jumpers this year. 
Somebody was working a thesis. You can't pick them that way. 


if there is one meesurement that is significant it is the 
length of the lower leg, to my mind, the leverage; when you pick 6 
men who has a high jumping spring plus layout you have it. 


Of the forms in the high jump that are commonly used, the 
old scissors is used by the grammar school boys and girls and begin- 
ners, and yet I have seen 6 feet 4 made with the old scissors by 
Hempton, of Celifornia. Do you remember him? He jumped 6 feet 4. 

I do not do anything with the scissors man if he is a junior. I let 
him go with his own form. If he is a freshman I change him either 

to the Sweeney or Western jump, try to get him to perfect his takeoff, 
and get his layout over the bar. The half Sweeney is just a differ- 
ent angle of approach. You can call it either. It is a combination. 
The Sweeney is a straight run at the bar, with the body starting at 
right engles, then flipping quickly across the bar to save time in 
transit. 


The Western jump is the other form, with the half Sweeney 
and the outward roll and the inward roll or the roll toward the bar 
that nine out of ten are using. 


Then, there is the short hook and the straight leg Sweeney. 
There is always a variance, This is the Sweeney with the outward roll 
used by Nelson. He set an Intercollegiate record last Fridey night 
with it. You and I have seen several others use it with good jumps. 


I feel thet there are fundamentals in high jumping. We 
often overlook those. We work on the run. We should try to get a 
man to get his run within 40 feet. With the check mark eround 27 or 
29 feet from the bar. I see no need for a high jumper using more 
than a 35-foot run, or a 40-foot run at the most. The method of that 
run is very importent. I think thet most high jumpers run too fast. 
The lest three or four strides in that run are crouchy and springy, 
&@ man is settling down, a good deal as a cat does when it is about to 
Spring. There is a settling down in the broad jump and the high 
jump and pole vault. The common feult with beginners is not to 
settle down. 
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It is a fundamental in the high jump to take off flat 
footed from the heel to the toes I think that it is of advantage to 


carry the shoulders a little in front of the center gravity, in front 
of the trunk, so that you get that whip back to help in the layout. 


The throw of the erms is fundamentsl in the jump. It is 
fundamental thet the timing be right when the spring is made from 
the leg, when the lif s actually made. Some never get it, but for 
good jumping it is an important element. 


In the layout we will not see any two men doing it exactly 
the same. The iayout, of course, in the Sweeney is at right angles, 
with a quick flip either this way or thet way. There are some that 
will tuck the arm. I do not think thet it is a quick flip away from 
the bar. 


Regarding the takeoff distance from the bar, I think thet 4 
scissors jumper takes off 3 or 3-1/2 feet from the bar. In the 
Sweeney and the half Sweeney the jumper is a little further because 
he needs the distance between him and the bar. The takeoff in the 
Western jump is about 3 feet, and some are closer than 3 feet. 


I think that the sweeping leg, the straight leg, or the 
loose leg is as fundamental in good jumping as is the layout. It is 
the most important factor in getting to the layout, and I think thet 
the leg should be straightened as quickly as possible, after it is 
past the other foot, so that it does not hit the ground. I think 
also that the knee should be pertly locked. I stress that a great 
deal. In the Western jump, to beginners the best coaching is to make 
them land on the same foot that they take off with. If you start a 
men doing that very soon he will ieearn the Western roll. The common 
fault, I think, in teaching the Western roll is to allow a man to 
start his lean towards the bar too soon. No matter what jump you are 
using, 90 per cent of it is spring, and the common feult is to start 
the leyout before you finish your jump. 

You see a lot of poor forms in jumping and you think it is 
in the layout, but they do get their height, they finish their jump, 
end no matter what form you are teaching, stress finishing the jump, 
the Western particularly. 


In the Western jump, especially in Osborne's position and 
Shaw's, you emphasize two things. You stress the kick of the leading 
foot, you arch the back to whip up the hips. You push the legs away 
from each other as quickly as possible with the kick. The under leg 
is drawn close to the body around the pole, and you will get the best 
results by teaching a man to land on his jumping foot. That also 
helps in the Sweeney jump. ; 


In the Nelson jump, the second position there, he is flat 
On his heel. The body moves forward over the foot and the heel 
starts to rise. It is important in coaching to make 4 man finish his 
jump, make him get the kick off the fourth lever, off the toes, in the 
jump. It adds two inches to his jump. 
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Notice that the body is over ag leg in the lift as the 
jump is actually finished. The straight leg is shown there, and the 
outward roll is shown in the other two. 


I think a jumper should come out to work deily; however, 
this should just be a genereal workout to loosen up. He may pos- 
sibly run through the takeoff, perfect the taxeoff, jump « few times 
at a low height, but not too low because you cannot expect correct 
form working at ea low height. If he is a 6-foot-2 jumper he is just 
about as likely to jum» the 6+foot-2 the first time he tries it as 
he is by working up to it. ‘Ye have hed the high jump won in the con+ 
ference one year on the first jump: The ons thought that I would 
like to make is that you dust not work your high jumper too much. I 
think thet it is a common fault to let a high jumper overwork. He 
needs @ little svrinting, but not too hard, He nseds the high jump- 
er's exercise, the stretching exercise, the hopping exercise, the 
deeo-knee bending, not much, late in the season. 


: I think thet the exercises shown there, the enkle end toe 
exercises, the generel stretching exercises, and generel sprinting 


ere all very valuable to a high jumver, but e high jumper, to my 
mind, cennot work herd after the comoeting season starts. It is an 
explosive force event. As with the broad jump, and pole veult, men 
perform best if they do not go too often; and by that I mean that 
once a week is about often enough to go top height. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAYAN: You will keep treck of your questions for 
a minute, please, until Mr. Littlefield and Mr. Finger finish. 
They are men who have worked successfully with high jum>vers and prob- 
ably in the extremes of our climate. At Texas, I understand from 


Mr, Littlefield, they have no field house, eas a matter of fact the 
climate is such thet they do not need one. On the other hand, Mr. 


Finger of Minnesota has the onposite range. 


I know that I, end I think thet the group, would be inter- 
end o 


ested in the plan thet Mr. Littlefield has use 
that he wants to state. 


ther factors 


MR. LITTLEFIELD: I do not know the reason that they asked me 
to talk about the high jump other then thet we have had some men up 
here who won one yeer, tied enother year, and we have been success- 
ful in having about six or seven high jumpers who heve gone 6 feet 2. 


I have learned all thet I know ebout high jumping from 


studying men end studying Jones’ book and Gill's book and from the 
experience with my own men. 


In high jumping e men hes to. heve the soring first. I do 
not change his form if he has the fundementals which ere necessary 
to make a high jump. I teech primerily the Western roll, I watched 
Osborne jump two or three years and others who use it perfectly. ‘Ve 
have had two men who jumped end pictures were taken of those men and 
the pictures are exactly those of Osborne; So I felt thet I have 
been doing something elong thet line in the right wey. 


Mr. Jones has covered most of the things. I jump my men 
On Mondeys end I jump them on Yednesdeys. I never jump them any 
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other days. Of course, if I have a reiny day and they miss, I might 
jump thom some other dey. I nsver jump them over tvic3a « week, and 
I never jump them very high. I em just teaching them the form. 


When I brought Heggerd up here to jump he had not been 
jumping for two weeks end a half. Thet morning when he got out of 
bed he folt like he could jump to th3 top of the ceiling from the 
spring in his legs. The same wes true with Sheperd when I brought 
him up here the year before that. 


I think thet after a men leerns ec form end has verfected a 
form you have to watch thet snoring in his knee and his enkle. You 
have to have & texe-off thet is absolutely correct. He will step in 
the same treck every tine. The takeoff, to me, is veluable for this 
reason: When e man goes over thet bar ho must be at his greatest 
height just as he passes over the bar; You cen get off to one side 
and by watching your mean teli whethor his takeoff is too close, If 
it'is too close he hits tho bar going up, If it is too fer out hs 
will come down on it. Of course, thet depends on the speed of the 
man some. 


The other thing thet I try to mut over to my man is that 
they should be like a cat dropped in the air with his feet up. He 
is trying to move his body some way in order to get away from thet 
ber. That is fundamental to me end I try to nut it over to my men. 
I do not care whether it is his leg or his erm, but he mst have 
some movement which will help hin to eget thet part of his body which 
is touching the bar away from thet bar; and naturelly I go through 
the form thet we teach, the roll. 


I thinx that this tin of the arm, that we used to think 
was for holding on the bar, on the standerds of the old tipe, helps 
to take the hip out of the wey. The hip is the thing that dregs. I 
try to gst a layout absolutely parallel to the bar if a man can get 
it. If he cannot gct it, I do not bother him; but &f he can get it 
naturally and easy, which somo of our men have been able to do, I 
want him to get e layout so that es he goes over that ber his body 
is absolutely parallel and straight, and he turns away from the bar 
as he crosses over it, end of course hs lends on the same foot that 
he takes off with. 


Those are the principal things that I have in my mind about 
high jumping. I have hed a lot of high jumpers who jumped contin- 
ually day efter dey when I told them not to, and it was not long 
until they could not jump very high. 


Another thing is that they sey you dive in a Western style 
of jumping. I think thet the way to get avay from the diving is to 
make your run out in front of the bar a little farther than usual. 
Another way is to have him throw thet right foot from the hip up 
forward and not bend over towards the ber; rather have the weight 
of the body directly over the foot, and after he gets his takeoff 
then go to moving the body. The trouble with so meny high jumpers 
is that they move the body before they teke off. Almost all of the 
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high jumpors that I heave when thay first start to come out will lean 
back bcfore they taks off; therefore, they will slide, or the next 
thing is thet they will go into the ber. The thing thet you want 


then to get is to mest in betws3en the going-into-the-bar and the 
coming-back bofore they take off. 


I hed a man who jumped the Nelson style backwerds and he 
jumped 6 fect. That emuses me. I hed a man who jumpsd the Stewart 
stylcs. I let him use it. I did not went to chango him. Haggard 
could jump 6 feet 2 with the scissors, cnd it took ma two years to 
teech him the form thet I thought he ought to hevs. The troubles 
with a lot of us is that we give up with a men too quickly. ‘We have 
to be vetisnt. 


The best thing thet I heve in my mind for you men to think 
ebout is the idea of heving « high jumper come up ycer efter yeor to 
show the other high jumper how to do it. That is the success of 
our high jumping. I have been able to have a man who could do the 
style as I was trying to tcach it to these youngsters coming up, end 
even the boys dowm in the Yerd schools and living cround the stadium 
ere out there jumping thet form todey through watching these other 
men do it. I think thet if you heve somebody to show the man how to 
do it he will catch it much more quickly than by your trying to show 
him every little dsteail. 


The second thing thet I think is vary important is being 
eble to tell him ons thing et a time. Do not try to teech him too 
meny things et once2. If you do, you are going to tire him all out. 


I have « high jumper this year who is ineligible beceuse 
he did not meke his courses. He made 6 feet 2. He lserned his high 
jumping from these boys thet I hed befors. Last yeor I had a high 
jumpor nemed Perkins. I took him off of broed jumping ecnd mede a 
high jumpor out of hin, end he went 6 feet 2 or 3 the other day in 
Detroit. 


I like this idee of heving a man who is trying to learn 
watch some other men, snd you know that in this coeching profession 
of ours it is clmost impossible for us sometimes to put over to the 
men whet we went to nut over to him, and the only thing thet I see 
that we can.do - we cennot do everything ourselves - is to get a 
man to show him. 


I think the success of our having « high jumper evsry year 
for about six years wes due to the fact that we have ons, and then 


another would come, and then another would come up, and sey would 
work together. I tell you thet when you have thres men working 


togethor in a you heve better men. 


This year I had two quarter milers who were just about 
equal end two helf milers who were just ebout equal. Thsy were the 
best thet we have hed in thet part of the country. They were trying 
to beat each other. 


In high jumping, I never jump those men after we gct into 
the middle season over once & wesk. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: When do you stert your men working out 
for the high jump? 
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MR. LITTLEFIELD: We start in Jenuory. I let them do a lot of 
exercises, cs Mr. Jones seys; building up the legs, not hard, such 
es jumping over a four-foot fance on the wey home, to build up the 
legs to g@ct enough power in them and quickness. I have a springing 
exercise thet I give them. Of courss, Jenuery is our best month, 
and Februery is just es good es it is up here todey. Once in a while 
there will be a Norther, but it does not last very long. ie have 
no indoor facilities et 11; it is all outdoors, 


I watch the spring in thet leg. As I tell my boys, you 
have to have spring; if you have not spring, go do something else. 
After you ect your spring going good, then thore is a little form 
through mathematics to get away from thet bar. I have teught them 
the Zastern style some, but I think thet it is easy to teach e man 
the Yestern stylo, et leest to me it is much easier. I do not know 
whether or not I ecm right, but I do not teach eny other forn. 


Weems hes a men who is e« pretty good high jumper this yeer. 
I think he hed a littlo trouble with him at first in this Yestern 
style beceuse of diving, but he has him out of thet. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: ‘Ye will let Mr. Finger, of Minnesote, 
give his experiences. 


MR. FINGER: Tho making of my treck team lest year wes due to e 
week of sunshino in Texas. We got down there end leid cround in the 
sunshine end watched these fellows have o good tima and we did the 
seme, and the fellows got e good deel of that under their skins ‘Ye 
heve the difficulty thet a lot of you fellows who are further North 
have, the lack of opportunity for working outdoors. You want to 
heve your runners get out end feel the cir and become accustomed to 
the wind, end you ere efraid to. Ye are fortunete up there in having 
a very fine field houss, and it is telling in results. ‘Yhen we did 
not have that field house we were just up ageinst it, running down 
the hallways to get our work out. 


This year we came down to the confcrence meet, having had 
just three deys of outdoor weather in which to work; the rest of the 
time we had to work indoors with the exception, probably, of well- 
clothed weight men end distance runners who worked out in the cold. 


Ye have a good high jumper up there who, this yeer, was 
hendicepped with an attack of eppendicitis and has been in the hos- 
pitel several times, end there was a question of how much to jump 
him. We thought thet it did not look very serious and thet prob- 
ably he ought not be opsrated on. It was his last year and so we 
took a chance of letting him slide by without an operation. As a 
result, we took Tom Jones’ advice of not jumping him end just laid 
him off, doing very little work. The result is thet he got off his 
form end his timing wes 511 wrong. He begen to worry about it, and 
for about three weoks he wanted to work every dey to get his timing 
back and his form back, but we heave been between the devil end the 
deep sea all the time. 


If your men are in shape, as Tom said, and have their form, 
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it takes very little work in a high jump to ksep them in good enough 
shape to do enough work so thet their timing is right, and to kcep 
them right, so that they do their stuff on S cturday. 


PRISIDENT BRESNAHAN: You cen go aheed cnd fire your questions 
et Mr. Jones, Mr. Littlefield, ond Mr. Finger. 


MR. COGDAL: I would like to know whet they think ecbout the pro- 
portion of the lest sts» previous to the jump. 


MR. JONES: I think thet the lest step of the man varies with 
the speed. The speed varics with the type of jump. I think that 
nine out of ten men will do tetter with the lest step two or three 
inches longer then the preceding ster: 


MR. SOGDAL: I had quite a number of oxperiments this year with 
men who were high jumpcrs; cnd they scemod to run ebout 6 or 7 
inches longer on the lest step, 


MR. JONES: In my exosrience that would be s maximum, six or 
sight inches. I think that you will find it 2 to 4 inches with most 
jumpers, 


MR. TIGERMAN: I would like to «sk regarding this first chert 
in Figure 1, with thet kick in the right leg coming down, whether 
that follow started to jump with free leg straight while his foot 
was on the ground. How do you overcome thet? 


M2. JONES: In plece of kicking right streight with the pendu- 
lum swing of thet leg, we sving ths lse out a little bit. You will 
find thet thet maxes him cerry a little further over the bar. Can 
you see the width betwesn the feet there? Thet gives him e pendulum 
swing to that leg, and if you kick the leg straight it follows from 
the hip. 

MR. TIGERMAN: I had a jumper who jumped 6 feet 1 cnd 2 over 
the btoerds in the gym, but when he got outdoors the best thet he 
could do was esbout 6 fest. The reason is thet with e spiked shos he 
screped that right foot clong the ground. You could sec the way he 


picked up a lot of ground and it seemed as though it was holding 
him on the ground. 


MR. SCHULTE: He took too long « step. 
MR. JONSS: He will settle down if you shorten the stride. 


MR. DUKS: Po you find thet the teksoff will vary with the 
height? ; 


Mim. JONZS: There is a tendency to move the taxeoff back, 
especially in the Sweensy jump. 


IT. DUKE: Whet about the roll jump? 
MR. JONES: Not very much. 
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MR. LITTLSFIZLD: My enswor to thet question would be to give 
him the takeoff which will give him his greatest height in the jump 
end keon it there, end when he jumps at all other heights he will 
not have to change iti It is just the seme as with a pole veult. 


MR. TIGERMAN: Mr. Chairmen, whet would you do in the second 
chert, whers Nelson is in the middle of the ber elmost sitting on 
the bar, whon & boy jumos, we will sey, 5 fect 8 to 5 feet 9 and cen- 
not gct eny higher? How vould you improve his height? Do you think 
thet the arch in the body would throw the hip up a little. bit? 
whet would you do to inprove thet? 


MRs JONES: I think thet the common feult is to try to coach 
amen to turn his hips while in thet position. Make him slide over 
the ber before hs turns his hips. I Know the old coaches used to 
coach the quick hip turn. Ls3t his buttocks slide over the bar be- 
fore hs cuts, before ho turns at all. When Nelson mede his 6-fect-7 
jump, or 6-fecet-8 jump, he was not in that position. He had erched 
his back, going right streight over. 2 was not in thet position, 
he hed flattened. His shouldars were down, and his hips were up. 


MR. TIGERMAN: In other words, his hips were ups? 


MR. JONZS: Yes, and do not turn the hips. I think thet it is 
e common feult to teach th3 man to turn his hips too soon. 


MR. COGDAL: A men who comes into ths ber with too much speed, 
with a button-hook at the end of tho run, materially alters the 
direction of his course. It would be better to slow him down and 
give him en exact engle then to let him run fast and button-hook. 


MR. JONES: I think thet the spsed is accclerated in the run. 
Take the Sveency jum> with the short hook, the Richard's type of 
jump, or where the kness are doubled forward. There you can carry 
a fast run; but with the Yestern jump and straight Sweeney jump 
you cannot carry a very fast run. 


MR. LITTLEFIELD: In my exncriencs I heve difficulty in being 
able to time the move of the body, get the body moved at the right 
time when passing over the bar. Some of the men move their bodies 
too soon or too lete, end thet is the thing that the coach hes to 
get out to one side to watch. One of the things in the problem of 
coaching is being able to tall ce men whet he is doing wrong os thet 
you cén help him. In my exvneriance with coaching high jumpers, you 
should be able to tell thet man what he is doing in the timing of 
the movement of his body on top of the bar or just before he gets on 
top of the bar or just es he goes over. There is e movement there 
that counts a greet dseal, and sometimes he is getting the movement 
too quickly or he is getting it too late. That is my idea. 


MR. JON@S: There ere two points, to my mind, thet are most im- 
portent. One is to watch & men from the end, whether his layout is 
too far back of the bar or whether it is too far forward. I also 
watch to see that the tekcoff is flat-footed. The position of the 
foot shows whether he hes the fourth lever of the foot at work. You 
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see that from this engle, and you see whether he is getting his lay- 
out right. Your timing is right there. You have to make your jump 
over something just an inch wide, end it taxes very, very Keen 
timing. That is why you do not chenge thse form of e& high jumper. I 
never would unless I was going to have hin for three yeers. I heve 
tried to do thet, end I have had s man jump 6 feet 5 on ons Satur- 
day end go out et S feet 10 on another Saturday. He learned his 
jump in one year. You do not find that in © men who hes jumped a 
long while. You find thet the man who hes lsarned his form in a 
short time will not be consistent. That is because of the very keen 
timing neccssary in getting the layout over the ber. 


MR. HOLITS: I would like to esk a question concerning the last 
hip over the bar in the Eastern form. practicelly ell jumpers turn 
and some of them, es theses pictures show, turn before the bar cs 
they bring their last leg over, bring the hip down on the top of the 
bar, and the bar is displaced by the hip. Should not that foot be 
kicked higher than the other? 


MR. JONES: I think thet the best way is not to hurry the turn. 


One other thing that I think is fundamental is relaxation 
in the high jump, relaxation as a man comes down the lest three 
strides. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: I have a question to ask Mr. Littlefield. 
You will notice in the picture of Shaw, diagram No. 2, thet he is 
getting a very high forwerd leg swing before the laft foot has left 
the ground. Nelson's is moderately so. With the mon that you have 
coached, Clyde, what cffort have you mede to keep them from jumping 

os both feot together, in other words, to get a separation of the 
cet? 


MR. LITTLEFIELD: I never get the feet together. In coaching, 
I have them take off with the left leg coming in from the left side 
of the stendards. I have tham throw this right leg loose from the 
hip, up and forwerd, and aftor the takeoff with the left leg the man 
brings this lag up elongside of thet leading leg and has a little 
kick back to help in the roll, 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: The question that I have is the definite 
technic that you use for separation of the fset in order to get him 
to get thet snlit up there above the bar. 


MR. LITTLEFIELD: I have them take exercises when not jumping, 
exercises such as this: kick end turn over ell the time out on the 
field on the days that they do not jump. They teke a few starts 
end do that exercise. The thing thet makes a high jumper do his 
jumping reguler is being able to do it naturally without thinking 
about it, and the only way thet he ever gets it where it is naturel, 
without thinking about it, is to do it cnough when he is relaxed. 


MR. RIDER: When you say that e man should settle down on the 
last three or four strides, do you empyhasize any particular stride 
where he settles down more than another? Is it the stride preceding 








or the last stride? 


MR. JONES: In the last stride he has settled down more then he 
is three strides away. He is gradually coming down to his crouch 
position. 


MR. RIDER: You do not emphasize it any one place? 


MR. JONES: WNo, he epproechss the ber with soringy strides, 
settles down a little lower on his foot, diving the last stride. 


MR. SMITH: There is one point that Holmes brought out ebout 
hitting the ber with the hips with the astern style; es the man 
turns cround, facing his taksoff, he hits the bar with his hips when 
he gcts up to his highest height. I think thet we cen take e« lesson 
from Murphy of Notre Dame, e& freshmen high jumper. He has the most 
beeutiful hook with his shouldcor. As he gets over the ber he throws 
his hips up, hooks his shoulder, end throws his hips up in the cir 
like that. He will be hers Seturdcy. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: The time is now three-thirty cnd we want 
to teke up the high hurdles. If you so desire we might recess for 
five minutes. 


ee- RECESS ..-- 








THE HiGd HUaDLs 


PREVIVINT ReoXakaN; we will next nave the higa hurdles with 
br. Castleman, Lerry Snyder, and Johnny Black. we will call on our, 
Castleman to start with the high hurdles. 


DR. CiSTLEXLAN: We are criticized a good deal for specializing 
so much, but I think that it affords a ¢v0d thing for the leisure 
time of boys in college, and therefore I am in fevor of it. 


Nothing: has been eaid here that is more true than that 
which ir. Littlefield spoke of, "like breeds like", and in more ways 
then one. If you get &@ good bunch of high jumpers, you will continue 
to have good high jumpers. If you get started well on the hurdles, 
you usually have some good hurdlers. If you have none and heve to 
start with them from the bottom uo, you will not have hurdlers for 
sometime, vossibly,. if you catch what I mean, 


The history of hurdling is of some interest. I will not 
go into it to tire you, but back in 1900 or thereabouts, we used 
to hurdle with the bent front les, and the arms up here like a 
belancing pole or tight-wire walker, and taney were makin;, 17 
seconds = probably just sae good men as are kurdling todey. One of 
the reasons thst we sare having better hurdlers is becfusc we have 
more of them; we have better coaching in high school; and we have 
imoroved our technic. 


About that time I think that Kraenzlein was one of the 
first to introduce the straight front les. Potter and :/illiams 
were @lso among the first to use it. They used to use the dip, and 
they accomglished more than we accomolish in some other way. It 
seemed the natural thing for most men to bring their foot up curved 
inward. I like that very well, but it isn’t as fast as the straight 
les method. You will notice that xeller brings his up with the out- 
Side swing. I do not like it perticularly. It does not conform 
to my idea of tne best technic, but Keller is a little peculiarly 
built and probably it is the best technic for the individual. In 
re Re ig you have to modify your technic sometimes to fit the 
ndividuel,. 


The straight front lez took some seconds off the record. 
For a number of years individuals got the straight front les and 
got into the hebit of dioping the body, but they were still swinging 
out their arms while dinoing the body. That added a good deal both 
to tne high and low hurdles, Then about 1906 they began to pay 
some attention to the arms, bringing them in laterally.. 


I think that probably one of the best form hurdlers I ever 
had was Guthrie; Crooks also was good. One of the best hurdlers 
that I had and who would have been much better probably than any of 
the others, hac he been eble to enter school when he should heave, 
wes my friend, itr. Snyder. He was out of competition for a number 
of years and during the ‘iar he received an injury to his leg which 
handicapped him to some extent all during his hurdling cereer. 








I will not say anything about the types of hurdlers. You 
knew that there are short, thick-set hurdlers, and long rangy 
hurdlers. The;: type will vary somewhat in form, but it is not 
necessary to go into that. 


I might say, however, that wind conditions will affect 
hurdlers differently. Take a man like Steve Anderson. With the 
wind behind him, he is going to have trouble either in the high or 
low hurdles, Take a man built like Amsler, short and stocky. (Do 
any of you remember him?) With the wind behind him, he is going to 
be aided; if it is in his face, he will be handicapped by the wind. 
A big strong hurdler will probably be helped with the wind in his 
face, if he has good form. 


In regard to this leg action, a good many coaches until 
recent years had been practicing hurrying this back leg. In the 
first place, I want to pu’ out a point here that you men who are 
teaching coaching in summer schools should try to get your men to 
teach boys to hurdle with the left leg. It makes no difference in 
high hurdles, but if we come back to running around the turn again 
in low hurdles, it is going to make considerable difference, and 
where they have to run around the turn with the right leg forward, 
it is a bad handicap. You probably all have seen men who have had 
to run around the turn continually throwing themselves out away from 
the hurdle. 


One of the next steps, I think, that improved hurdling and 
brought the records down is the question of methods of training. 
When I was hurdling in my days -- I did hurdle, you would not think 
it right now -- we used to go down and warm up, go down to the start- 
ing line, take three hurdles a half dozen times, run the 100, and 
then were through for the day. You could not get so much form doing 
that. 


Along about 1912 or 1913, we began to chop over hurdles, 
take five or six strides, zip, and a man could do that for an hour. 
Naturally, he would get much better form over the hurdles than he 
did running a half dozen hurdles a day. So I attribute to that tech- 
nis a great deal of the lowering of hurdle records. 


When I take up the question of straight leg and bent leg, 
I would like to mention again what has already been mentioned in 
other events, and that is the question of relaxation. There are 
probatly not more than three or four hurdlers in the United States, 
or in the world, now running who have good relaxation. If you 
remember Guthrie -- he never obtained real good relaxation, and I 
do not think that Dan Kinzie nor Johnson did. If you will look at 
some of the pictures, you will see that these men were tense. I 
have a picture of Guthrie with his hands tense. It is bad technic. 
If they can get out there and relax, they probably will hurdle better 


A word in regard to the arm action. If you will look at 
the pictures of any set of games and watch the hurdlers, you will see 
all the way from both hands forward to both wide, or one ahead and 
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one behind. The greatest improvements that have been made during 
the last five or six years have been made, I think, by closer 
attention to the arms. I prefer to see men have their hands about 
in this position: right hand out with left foot, left arm hooked 
with hand at hip. If you pronate them, it throws out their elbows 
in this case and you do not get a motion in a direct line. If you 
pronate this left hand, it has a tendency to come back behind the 
body. Guthrie, I think it is safe to say, used to pay attention to 
almost everything in the catalogue in regard to the fine points of 
technic after he decided to hurdle. He even straightened the fingers 
of his leading hand. 


There are a good many points in training stunts, technic, 
and acrobatics that help hurdlers, but if I take up all that, Larry 
will not have anything to say. I would, however, put emphasis on 
this arm action. When you see a man getting his elbows wide, there 
is something lost. Tom had a hurdler here a few years ago, Pahlmeyer; 
he ought to have been ruled off every time he ran. He was sticking 
out over three hurdles. That is no reflection on Tom Jones. We 
saw an illustration of that in the indoor games this year when the 
hurdies were crowded too close together. 


I would like to mention the fact that we are not careful 
enough in regard to setting our hurdles. When we have hurdles that 
are six inches narrow, or even if they are full width, they should 
be set apart, and then you will not have this question of pulling 
over hurdles or hooking arms by men out of line. Six inches is not 
exaggerated. They do not have to be tight up. Up here in the 
indoor meet this winter they had room for four or five inches 
between the hurdles, and they set them right together. 


MR. HILL: Those hurdles would not have stood up by themselves. 


MR. JONES: I would like to ask what is your way of teaching a 
straight arm action to a boy who has a spread eagle arm action, 


MR. CASTLEMAN: Larry will go into that with you. It is easily 
done if you can get a boy who will pay attention to details. Some 
of these individuals do not like to work on things of which they 
cannot see the immediate value. Larry, will you answer that question? 


MR. SNYDER: The point that you brought up, Tom, was just about 
where I was going to start in regard to getting across to the boy 
the position to have over the hurdle; and I think that the best 
place to teach him that position is right on the ground. Since 
Johnny Black, our captain, is here, I thought that I would have him 
show you first the exercises which our men use in loosening up, and 
that will include the hurdle position on the ground, showing the 
relation of the body to the foreleg; the leg that is extended out 
to the side; how the toe can be brought up at the same time the body 
leans into the front leg; the general preliminary work in taking a 
new boy and starting him in; and also the technic for warming him 
up for hig event. Would you mind coming up, Johnny? 
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DR. CASTLEMAN: Black is one of these "made" hurdlers. Snyder 
made him from a basketball player. 


MR, BLACK: Jadk Keller and I work together about every night. 
He waits until I get there, or I wait for him. The first thing that 
we do is to stride a quarter mile, dbout the last 50 yards with the 
knees high and fast action. After that we take a few minutes off and 
get our wind back so that we are relaxed and feel fine. We always 
work together. We get off to the side somewhere and start our exer- 
cises. 


We usually start out with a shoulder action to get our 
shoulders loosened up, and we work our arms every way, so that we get 
the feel of running, the arms coming straight through and up about 
eye level. 


After we get our arms loosened up we work on our hips and 
we start a swinging action. It looks as though we are practicing for 
golf. Then we start to work on our hips. We work the hips side and 
front, down and back, all the time; and we finish up then with the 
rotary motion, pulling every muscle in the front, back, sides, and 
everywhere, 


After we work on the hips, we start working on the knees, 
bringing them up to our chests and pushing them down with the same 
speed and with the same hardness with which you bring them up to your 
chest, so that that gives you a good free action. While we are work- 
ing this we spring up and down, so that we are not exercising all the 
time. We let up on our exercise for a few minutes and stride up and 
down, so that all the time we are just free and easy in all our 
muscle actions. 


After we finish that we work on this action where we push 
out the foot, push the weight down, putting the weight up and down 
again, so that we get the feeling that we will get over the hurdle, 
working with both legs so that we will be free in the crotch action. 


After that we stretch out on our backs, working it like 
this with the knees straight and the toes pointed, raising both legs 
up and touching them above our head. Also working on the hips, 
Sliding down and hitting the chest, and then an action like this, 
crossing the knees above and behind the head which gives a better 
crotch action, and then we finish up with a bicycle action. We work 
Just about as hard as we can on that. Jack says that that if any- 
thing will bring up your speed. 


After that we work on the grass; we work starts, pulling out 
Slowly and gradually working it up. He starts me and I start him 


_ oyna to get the knees straight through and driving hard from the 
Start. 


Then we work on the hurdle. We get the foot up on the 
hurdle, standing alongside it with trailing leg over the bar, and 
keep the toe up so that we do not drag it over the hurdle. That toe 
always has to be up. In the picture of Finn, the toe comes up just as 
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the rear foot goes over the hurdle. 


In order to get a body lean we work on this. We sit down 
in hurdle position and aphex so that we are able to slap the chest 
on the knee without pulling anything, keeping this rear toe in, and 
thighs at right angles to each other, so that at all times we will 
be loose in the crotch. (Applaus) 


MR. SNYDER: We appreciate that a lot, Johnny . 


The last position that Johnny had here, sitting on the 
ground, I think is the first position that you want when you are tak- 
ing a hurdler of the type of which Tom spoke, who is probably tight 
in the hips, and tight in the crotch and cannot get that spread of 
legs, and who uses his arms to balance himself. 


If you seat him on the grass and show him, you will have to 
push hisshoulders into it. You can tell him, if his left leg is 
forward, that you want his right hand out beyond that front foot, so 
that the toe comes about at his wrist. If he cénnot get it, I get 
back and push on his shoulders, not too hard, and tell him at the 
same time that he has to feel those back muscles come into it, that 
they are the ones that are going to pull him forward. You can tell 
aman to get that hand out in front of his front foot, but he cannot 
just take that hand and put it there; these back muscles have to come 
into it to lay him down on that front leg. Get him to feel that 
after he is in that position he is going to raise his back toe at the 
same time, raise it free of the ground. We have pictures of Finn 
demonstrating that, straight ahead pictures, showing that toe come up. 
It is down until just about four inches in front of the hurdle, and 
then you see that toe raise up and go right down again as it passes 
over. It is beautiful action and perfect coordination. 


We talked about that front arm being out there with the 
left leg. You have the boy seated on the ground, spread out in 


-hurdling position. As the right arm goes out with the left leg, the 


left arm just hooks back in here at the side, not too forcibly, but 
with enough power so that it is going to assist these back muscles 
in bending him forward. You may watch Keller and see that he does 
not do it. His action coming back with left arm is not very powerful. 
It is more of a short, rearward jab with his hand going wider than 
his elbow. I tried to get this hard close-in action for years and 
years, Dr. Castleman worked with me on it. It is hard to get. Some 
men. come to it easily. Johnny Black has it perfectly, just pulls it 
back in there with a lot of power; and you will find that he gets a 
lot more dip over his hurdle than Keller gets. Johnny goes right 
down on his front leg and Keller will not go down within six inches 
of it. I feel very definitely that it is this left arm action, hard 
back, that is helping in pulling Johnny down and the same action 
that pulled Finn down: the lift action with the left elbow high 
behind pulls the body down on the front leg. 


The action of Finn's left leg there is very straight. I 
believe it is a little too straight, if anything. I like to see that 
left leg bent just a little bit -- that forward leg. I think that 
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you get a faster snap down if that does not straighten out absolutely 
directly above the bar of the hurdle. The front foot is already 

past the bar at this time. There is no reason for having an abso- 
lutely straight front leg there, and I think that you lose just a 
little time by it. The foot will clear, as it swings up, even if the 
leg is not straight. It is a sticking action, I feel. He swings 

the foot up to get it started, then he shoots it. He does not swing 
right on through that position. It is a sticking motion to get that 
front foot over across the hurdle. 


A lot of hurdlers, as Dr. Castleman mentioned, have trouble 
caused by hurrying the back leg, and it is a terrible habit for a boy 
to get into because it is hard to overcome. Here is my theory on it. 
You may not agree with me at all. I do not think that the boy inten- 
tionally pulls this leg through too swiftly. I think that he 
straightens up too fast. In so doing he raises his body, which 
immediately pulls that back knee forward and upward and forces the 
foot down. If you can get that man to stay down over the hurdle 
longer then that foot is going to pull through easily and stretch 
out. As soon as he straightens up in this position, this rear foot 
goes down and you have ankles banged and a lot of hurdles knocked 
over. If you can teach that man to stay low longer, stay down on the 
front leg, and then with the snap of which Johnny spoke snap that 
leg to the track, you are going to get your man back onto the track 
where you want him in the shortest possible time and in the best 
running position. 


You do not want lateral arm action. We talked about keep- 
ing them in close. “Je have had trouble with men in practice of 
sticking the front hand way up opposite their eyes. You do not want 
that front hand there. You want it below the foot or at least even 
with the heel, with the back muscles pulling him down on the front 
leg. I always liked to feel that my hand, from my wrist on out to the 
finger tips, was extending out beyond that front foot When I knew I 
was getting plenty of body bend. 


We use a lot of this 5-step work, feeling that a man runn- 
ing three gteps has to be going over at least at two-thirds speed and 
he, therefore, does not get enough time to think about what he did 
over the last hurdle before he reaches another one. If you go up 
there Slow and easy, taking your five little choppy steps in between, 
it gives you time to gather just a little bit before you get there; 
and in that method we stick both hands forward, which is another way, 
I feel, of getting away from this spread eagle action. I tell a boy 
that if he can see both hands out there with his front foot, then he 
knows that they are not sticking out laterally where they are of no 
value to him, They naturally pull back pretty close to his body if 
a vtAese = them both out in front. And they aid his snap as well 
s his buck. 


When a boy goes out there and uses his arms as a balance 
over the hurdle, he never is conscious of his arms at all; but as he 
Sees them inifront of him he begins to think, "What are these arms 
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going to do when they leave that position?” and pretty soon he is 
conscious of his arms and he really begins to get results from them. 


MR. JOHNSON: That leading arm has to go out laterally on 
account of the trailing leg. 


MR. SNYDER: It will break and come back. I never noticed any 
trouble with that, if the trailing knee is just clearing the hurdle 
and not high above it. 


MR. JOHNSON: I do not think that you can bring it back as close- 
ly as you can the arm on the other side, because your leg is coming 
through. 


MR. SNYDER: If you look at the pictures front and rear, the 
action is almost like a running action. Those elbows do not go much 
wider than they do with a man running on the track. At least that 
is my feeling. Our idea of keeping those elbows in close is that 
that is where the power lies. If you get a bent arm action and keep 
it in close, then you really have power. If you keep it straight, 
it has to go out to the side end has no power at all. It is like 
the pictures of Charlie Paddock's start, where that arm went up and 
straight back here. If he had broken that and hooked it; he would 
have had more power and his hand would not have had to travel nearly 
as much distance. It is a question of the bent arm being more power- 
ful than the straight arm. If the back leg comes through parallel 
with the hurdle bar and close to it, it will not interfer with a 
close in arm action. 


The distance that a man travels over the hurdle is going 
to vary a great deal with the men. It was Earl Thomson's diagram 
that I learned to hurdle from, 6 feet in front of the hurdle and four 
on the other side. You are not going to do that absolutely. Finn 
and I used to. We used to go step for step, just six and four 
ssraight on through. Keller gets closer to the hurdle and cuts down 
much closer to it than that. 


MR. SIMPSON: How much ground does he cover? 
MR. SNYDER: Less than ten feet. 
COGDAL: How is it divided? 


SNYDER: I have never measured his marks after a race. In 
practice when we are running full speed we look at them, but we 
have never gotten out a tape and measured them. We step them off 
Sometimes, but he can get down in three feet easily and sometimes a 
little bit under that. We noticed the other night when Johnny was 
going up slowly to the hurdle that he snapped and came down within 
a foot and a half of the hurdle. That was bad, I felt, because it 
meant that he had to straighten up above the hurdle to get down that 
close and he was doing something that we did not want him to do. It 
forced that front foot down, but it also meant that the back leg had 
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to pull through in the wrong position. 


MR. HOLMES: When Earl Thomson tied his record of 14 - 2, I 
measured three of his hurdles, and he ran 6 ~ 4 all the way through. 
I asked him afterwards how much he coveredi He said that he did not 
know. I asked him three or four weeks ago again and he said that 
he Gid not know exactly how much he did, 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: When you measure, what do you measure? 
MR. HOLMES: From toe to toe. 
MR. JONES: Yours was ll feet @ inches, was it not, Bob? 


MR. SIMPSON: It was. I think that I took off around 7 and came 
down somewhere around inside of ll or 12 feet altogether, 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: I would be interested in seeing those 
measured, Tom. It is my thought there that with the speed that Keller 
is going, it would be to his disadvantage to cut down three feet, 
because here he is going practically at the rate of 9.9 a second. 


MR. SNYDER: He h&s & long stride. He has to get down in order 
not to be too close to the following hurdle. It would throw him too 
high. It makes for a high jump idea rather than for the drive at the 
hurdle which we try to get across to the hurdlers. 


DR. CASTLEMAN: A man with speed can go faster on the ground 
than he can in the air. A short, thick-set man will seemingly gain 
time over the hurdle, and they have to do it in order to gain the 
distance. 


AR. SCHULTE: I have the feeling when coming down and snapping 
down over the hurdle that there is a happy medium there between the 
time when your body is in position to sprint again. In other words, 
if you hurry the foot down too much, your body is not going to be in 
position to sprin® after coming down off the hurdle. I am inclined 
to think that the important thing there is to lay in your pitch and 
give your rear foot clearance and then you will come down in a 
natural position and give yourself a sprint. I believe that this 
practice of too much snapping down may have an error in it. 


MR. SNYDER: That is true if you allow your man to straighten 
up when he snaps down. 


I remember watching Gordon. I never thought that he was a 
great hurdler, but he was a star broad jumper. I can picture him 
warming up in the Illinois Relays and in the Big Ten Meet. It was 
spectacular to see him go up over the hurdle and snap that front leg 
down, it seemed to me, within 2 feet or less of that hurdle, but by 
doing so he was straightening up. If he were running fast and going 
that, the front foot would hit and the drive up the front leg would 
be against him. He would not be able to run in that position. I 
have seen other hurdlers do the same thing. To me it is not good 
warm-up work, because they can too easily acquire bad habits that 
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will hinder rather than help them in racing. 


MR. SIMPSON: A lot of fellows when warming up and doing the 
short stuff over the hurdle, doing a lot of cutting down, do not do 
that when they are running the hurdles. 


MR. SNYDER: They are thinking about form, but they can get into 
bad habits by straightening too soon. 


MR. SIMPSON: A fellow who carries his weight low does not have 
to worry. 


MR. SCHULTE: That is a criticism of the 5-step exercise, that 
aman gets into habits that are not natural with hurdling. I am 
inclined to think that if you split your hurdle, it will obviate the 
possibility. 


MR. SNYDER: What is your reaction, Johnny? Do you feel that 
five steps are any advantage? 


MR. BLACK: You get a certain feeling over the hurdle. After 
you get the feel of it once and know just how it should be, then you 


can work that into your speed, and you can work it twice as long and 
twice as hard on the five steps. After you get into the season, you 
should not work much on the five steps -- Larry does not allow it. 
During the time when you are really training for the campaign, it 

is better to work with your five steps. 


DR. CASTLEMAN: I saw one man twice, who got a whole hurdle 
ahead of the field, go into that five stride stuff, and he had so 
much speed that he ran right into the hurdle and was out of the race. 


MR. SCHULTE: That is the criticism of it. To begin with, it is 
likely to force your snap. I question whether the front leg should 
be snapped to the ground. The modern form, developed by Bob Simpson, 
has not changed tremendously and it is the accepted thing at the 
present time, and Bob's instructions on form are not to hurry the 
straight leg, but to stay in a crouch until you come into a running 
hr tam As a result, his back foot trailed very comfortably 

eénind, 


DR. CASTLEMAN: Do you not think that it might vary? 


MR. SCHULTE: It might. You cannot run until your body gets 
into a running position. If you bring your leg down too much you get 
&@ jolt in your leg, and you very soon acquire the feeling of when to 
Start running. : 


Another thing, Snyder, of which I would like to approve 
heartily, is the hooked front leg. I think that that front leg 
should be Straightened for just a moment, and then it has to bend 
again, if you want a clearance for your body and a good chest layout. 
I have a hurdler who does that, but I am inclined to think that the 
‘Snap over the hurdle and the broken leg is much easier on a runner. 
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tt is easier for a man to keep his leg down. It is easier to clear 
the back leg with a broken front leg than it is to have a rigid leg. 
You will find that if you teach a stiff front leg, you will have 
fellows who make it as rigid as a poker. Bob, can you show these 
chaps how you did it? 


MR. SIMPSON: It was rather a relaxed leg. I never did try to 
snap my legs. This leg comes up, never much straighter than that. 
(slightly bent). When I was practicing I sat on the floor in 
hurdling position with this leg up and the toe straight up, and I 
could lay my head on the floor clear down here -- I cannot quite do 
it now -- but a lot of them have to lay the leg over that way. I 
think it is better to relax a little and bend a little, and then it 
will lay down. 


MR. JONES: I think that the control is more accurate. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: How tall are you, Bob? 

MR. SIMPSON: Six - three. 

PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: It seems to me that the height of a man is 
going to determine that. A man six feet and over can do certain 
things. He can start his bend here. 


MR. SCHULTE: I do not believe that the front leg ought to be 
cut down, 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: I say that the shorter a man is the more 
rigid he is going to have to do it in order to make his spring. 


MR. HILL: How fast can Keller sprint a 220? 


MR. SNYDER: I would say, on the basis of his 100, that he 
could run, if training for it, 220 in 21 flat. 


MR SCHULTE: How fast does he run the 100? 


MR. SNYDER: He has run 9.7. I really think that he could run 
faster than that pace in the 220. That long stride of his carries 
him with seemingly no effort at all. 


; MR. JOHNSON: George, I think that you ought to put in your 
point of view advocating the forward double arm thrust. That has not 
been talked about. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: It is about the same that Bob has except 
that it may be a little more accentuated on the forward arm throw. 
The thought that I had there was to get a man into a sprinting 
Position as quickly as he could. I have had difficulty with the men 
turning to the side, and I felt that a little more of getting the 
arms and hands out abeut that position would tend to keep the 
Shoulders to the front. 
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MR. SCHULTE: When Bob was hurdling in good form, his off arm 
went back so that the middle of his forearm was at about the side of 
his body. That is where he carried it. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: That is what I am working. I understood 
that it was in here at the hip. 


MR. SCHULTE: His hand remained ahead of his hips. 
DR. CASTLEMAN: It is hard to get. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: And you will not have two of them doing it 
alike. 


MR. SNYDER: Finn Guthrie in that picture carries it back too 
far. His hand slides right behind the middle of his back and comes 
out. There was just a little rotation there as he brought it around. 


MR. JOHNSON: My idea is that with the trailing leg coming over 
the hurdle at the same time this forward arm is coming back you 
cannot miss this leg in bringing your arm straight back and keep 
your balance. You have to have this shoulder shrugged up or you 
have to bring this back later; then it should be done so that you 
will miss that trailing leg. 


MR. LITTLEFIELD: Do you not think that it will vary with the 
individual? 


MR. RIDER: Does not the length of the torso have something to 
do with it? A fellow with long legs and a short torso is going to 
have to get his arms out. If he is tall, he can place them back in 
there without any trouble. Keller is tall enough to do that. 


MR. SNYDER: I feel sure that if the knee of the back leg is 
not raised too quickly that the leading arm can come back hard and 
close to the body, if it is broken at the elbow. 


MR. JONES: There are two points in hurdling that I would like 
to hear discussed a little more: the throw toward the hurdle, the 
lunge, or whatever you want to call it; and is the take-off flat- 
footed or nearly so. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: Yes. 


MR. JONES: I would like to hear that discussed a little more. 
I try to coach the throw toward the hurdle. 


Dr. Castleman: I think that it is the same that you find 
possibly in the high jump. You come down on the front foot and not 
on the take-off foot. I think that you will find more impressions of 
heels on the foot that goes over the hurdle first, on landing, than 
you will on the take-off foot. 





MR. JONES: I feel that for most hurdlers the heel is touching 
the ground. I would not say that very much of the drive is off thc 
heel, but a man ig almost flat-footed. 


DR. CASTLEMAN: I think that you will find heel marks on both 
feet. 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: It would not be so pronounced on tke 791 
side, just touch. 


DR. CASPLEMAN: There is another point that has not bern 
touched; that is, the question of getting over the hurdle so ft» 
‘4 your highest point is over the middle of the hurdle. You sie 217) 7 

_ like high jumpers, who will be high in front or high on the far ~'-* 
; A great deal of time can be saved by getting your stride in the 2-49; 
place so that your high point is just over the hurdle. Beginne:s 
have trouble with that. 


+ 


MR. JONES: Are you not coaching a rotary action of the rear leg, 
with a higher knee lift? The old method was a rather flattened 
position; the recent champions show that the knee comes a little 
higher. 


DR. CASTLEMAN: I do not think so. 


MR. JONES: If it is kept down, they can come across there 
straight through. May we see these pictures of Steve Anderson? 


MR. HAMILTON: I think that the pictures will bear you out. 


MR. HOLMES: I looked over more than 400 feet of hurdling in 
drawing my pictures and I put some of these stances in there, I am 
sorry to say, for high school boys. I did not find a single hurdler 
who came with his knee straight over the hurdle. Everyone of them 
comes over with it up and the foet cuts down over the hurdle. 


(Showing of the film on hurdling) 


MR. JONES: Most of you will remember Steve Anderson of Washing- 
ton University, National Collegiate Champion two years ago. These 
movies were taken with a telephoto lens half way across the gridiron. 
Those are the exercises that you gave, Larry? 


MR. SNYDER: Yes, but we do not carry that left arm around the 
tack leg the way he does, 


MR. JONES: See how high that kmee goes? 


_ MR. SNYDER: I think that he has brought that arm out because 
his mee is in that place, regardless of whether it is correct. That 
left arm is out and he is a foot above the hurdle. These are 
practice pictures. 





“B) noon. 
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Do you not feel that it is something to strive for, Pitct.. 
.o keep it in close? 


MR. JOHNSON: Surg. I like that. 


MR. JONES: That is the position of the rear knee in clearing 
tne hardle, 


MR. HILL: It is too high. 


MR. SCHULTE: In both cases in the approach to the hurdle his 
heel barely touches. There is a bend in that leg. It will 
straighten up. Do you know that he was doing, Tommy? He was 
getting too close to the hurdle and he had tuo put in a cherx step in 
every hurdle, 


MR. SNYDER: That's what throws him too high. 


MR. JONES: I think that we have improved the arm action a lot 
Since 1925, 


PRESIDENT BRESNAHAN: This finishes our program for this after- 


(The meeting adjourned at five o'clock, ) 








